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INTRODUCTION 


The educational philosophy expressed and the techniques described m the 
two sections of this statement are admittedly incomplete working tools. At 
the time this introductory note is being wiitten considerable additional expeii- 
mentation has been conducted. New techniques have emerged and modifications 
of philosophy have occurred. The problem of how to integrate the “knowledge- 
expeit” into the training process is being tackled more thoroughly with armed 
service peisonnel. Some of the mental hygiene aspects of the reality-practice 
experience for ceitain types of groups are being observed more adequately 
With merchant seamen, college students, and youth leaders 

The fruitfulness of the procedure has been so rewarding, both to the 
learners and the teachers, that we feel no hesitation at this stage in extending 
an invitation to a variety of professional workers to experiment No great 
experience, or intensive coaching, or sophisticated psychological insight is 
necessary to have a successful series of reality-practice sessions with your group 
or class if the technique commends itself to you as appropriate This does not 
mean that as an educational method this procedure is foolproof oi simple' 
to use skillfully It is not Coaching and psychological sophistication aie 
desirable for the most effective selection and development of reality-practice 
situations But the evidence is that even a relatively unskilled creation of some 
of the spontaneous and conciete aspects of a realistic role-playing situation 
yields surprising rewards in terms of enthusiastic student paiticipation and 
an improved balance in discussion between generalizations and specifics. Because 
of a number of misunderstandings that have been expressed recently it is 
important to stress the distinction between "planned dramatizing” as a method 
of getting across an educational pomt and "spontaneous role-taking” as a 
method of getting learneis to participate in the development and evaluation 
of a reality-practice experience, 

It IS hoped that the following summary of some of our expeiiences with 
this method will prove helpful to you in suggesting a line of educational 
thinking and method having applicability in modified form to your training and 
teaching problems 
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The evidences of shoftcomings in the effects of present day educational 
procedures are consistently enough with us, particulaily in times of national 
emergency effort, to keep us keenly aware of the need for unceasing vigilance 
and ingenuity in creating more efiective types of learning experiences foi all 
types of educational objectives. This paper attempts to describe and illustrate 
one such development in teaching practice which has proved its value in ele¬ 
mentary, high school, and college classrooms, in clubs, and in adult education 
groups This method may be called the “role-playing” or "reality-practice” 
method. As an educational method it takes cognizance of three trends in 
educational thinking about the leariung experience — trends which may /be 
summarized as follows 

1 There is a growing recognition in the school and social agency of the 
need to bring the class or club into closer relationship with the life situations 
for which training is being undertaken as a preparation The present emphasis 
upon trainmg-on-the-)ob piocedures in industry and in-service training of 
teachers are symptoms of this trend This is more than just an application of 
“transfer of training” principles. This demand for "real experiences” is also a 
recognition of the fact that the motivation to leain and to change patterns 
of behavior or of attitudes is stimulated by the facing of genuine pioblems in 
their essentially social settings— no matter whether a foreign language, histoiy, 
civics, "good manners,” or social psychology is the topic of the course. 

2. The importance of the social setting in which effective learning exper¬ 
iences can occur is reflected in a second trend in educational thinking We are 
giving increasing attention to the importance of new aspects of the grouping 
problem. Heterogeneity or homogeneity of grouping m regards to age and 
intelligence is recognized as only part of the problem. Putting emphasis upon 
the social-emotional relationship between the teacher and the individual learner 
IS also inadequate. We are learning that primary attention must be given to 
the interpersonal relations between all members of the learning gioup, and to the 
position of the teachef or trainer in this total group structure (1, 2). Redl (3) 
has pointed out the very different types of emotional relations that exist between 
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various teachers and their groups, and the way m which these lelations condition 
the "learning potential” of the educational experience Other studies have 
tinderscored the importance of emotional warmth, spontaneity, and intellectual 
objectivity as characteristics of the "social climate” of relationships in effective 
learning situations (4, 5, 7). Group-centered thinking from the field of 

group work and social psychology is just beginning to join hands in the class¬ 
room with individual-centered thinking from the field of mental hygiene and 
social case woik. 

3. Probably both of these emphases in educational method have added 
momentum to a third development. It has become increasingly clear that m 
only a small pioportion of our teaching procedures can be satisfied with the 
effective tiansmission of information. More often the educational obligation is 
to transmit actual performance skdh or to create basic attitudes. Success in 
reaching these objectives cannot be measured in terms of the knowledge students 
can demonstrate orally or in writing Only changes in behavior can be accepted 
as evidence of successful teaching achievement in this regard Such experiments 
as the "eight year study” of the Piogressive Educational Association have given 
lecognition to this point (8) 

Teaching method depends upon education objective 

To put these three principles of educational method into practice implies 
skill in the careful selection of appropriate teaching procedure to achieve the 
particular desired objective Observation of classroom practices at all levels from 
the kindergarten to the college reveals that we are doing a pool job in this 
regal d By and large we still think in terms of "good” and "poor” educational 
methods, rather than in focusing on "the appropriate method to get across 
information about taxation,” "the most efScient method to create an attitude of 
mter-racial tolerance,” “the most effective combination of methods to prepare 
a wounded man to resume life in his family,” etc This kind of specificity in 
questioning ourselves about the appropriateness of our educational methods to 
achieve a specific objective pushes us into some interesting new channels of 
thinking and practice 'We find ourselves asking such questions as those below 
about any new teaching project' 

1 How teady is the individual or the group to define and accept oi modify 
the particular educational objective^ Is there an active readiness to learn m this 
given area based upon an awareness of inadequate information or skill? Or is 
there only a vague willingness to “be educated more”? Or is there apathy, or 
even active resistance, to new learnings related to this specific educational goali 
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Different answers to these questions carry implications for the utilization of 
quite different teaching techniques. 

2 What IS the starting point of this individual or group in beginning to 
participate in this educational expeiience? Are they already partially informed 
or skilled? Art they starting “from scratch,” from a baseline of ignorance or 
lack of skilP Or are they stalling with a fund of misinformation or wrong 
training^ The diffeient answers here again call for different educational 
pioceduies. 

3. And most important of all, we must ask — how will the individual 
or group be personally affected in their present pattern of behavior or thinking 
by the new learning? Will the new knowledge disturb or reinforce their present 
perspectives^ Will basic sources of ego satisfaction be challenged or supplied by 
the new skill or attitude? Will the individual be likely to “lose face” in his 
immediate gioup or in the community if he puts his new learning into practice? 
Can the new learning be seen by the learner as a path to greater economic 
security or happier relations with other persons or greater safety on the battle- 
field> How strong and how deep will be the resistance to the teaching of this 
particular attitude? Such questions must be thoughtfully asked by every teacher 
or trainer if appropriate educational methods are to be selected. 

Some generalizations about the learning experience 

Before turning to the concrete description of a teaching sequence as a 
basis for more specific discussion of these criteria of “appropiiate classroom 
method” a few preliminary generalizations m,ay be made from the training 
lesearches on which this report is based: 

1. A great deal of inefficiency in the learning process occurs when a group 
is immersed in learning experiences before they have had the preliminary step 
of becoming "ready” or sensitive to their need for the given skill or area of in¬ 
formation and have cooperatively paiticipated in setting the goal of achievement 
for themselves The teacher has the job here of making a careful diagnosis of 
how much complacency shaking” is required, how much individual and group 
encouragement is needed, and how active a coopeiative planning job the group 
can be expected to carry out. Especially m the teaching of attitudes and inter¬ 
personal skills, and particularly with adults, it seems essential to crack the shell 
of educational formality in classroom situations before spontaneous participation 
in effective learning experiences can occur. 

j 2. A major problem is the talking past each other” that occurs when 
teacher and students try verbally to share then experiences as a basis for building 
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.,£1 ,1 I, ' I < ,t,i‘ .! , <" il ptuKipk* In A rtiifonty of teaching projects 
il tr'j ,<itn t K 1 '< H tio Lonsmon group tspcncntcs which can be 

u i. ji. } ,M' I'l ui.itnliigui'ii-. (tuJ\ anil evaluation. 

> \\ !.; *1 r u uhii(g i’ to ireate or change attitudes or skills 

n .'T . ji'iit 4 ohiciticity” i- t'lcessai) to prevent ego-defense resistances 
t < oi Hi-iIm i, .* (filing this atmosphere requires the creation of a friendly 
,F n' •'!' c titi 1 gf.nip mil cspcctanc) of ctxipcrative objectivity is esCab- 
I fitii i‘ j in lit tht t,f.nip jiriiosphtic 'lilts must be based on a group’s self- 
,j j.*u, I } if I If a- 1 git'op iniity coiiiposcd ot individuals with recognized 
liintri t . I'l d 11 iiiiiiig 1 cummoiv stake" (Heie tlie makeup of 
ifi , . up n.iji... '.I (' 'icA! I. ii'il It ider.liip on the put ot tlie tc idler J 

1 Sv !i ’•« IN le IS u » ch siui to git riahstiL practice of new knowledge or 
'Kdk i.i it.I - *i« ; !, r.o I ; 'Ui../tion tfitre tan be little expectation that the 

. s I. .1.0.ij. . V ih 1 ' p it to tonctional uh* in the life situation. The acquiring 
ol 1 M.,s '\ill Ml ‘1 ' .1 . ot ideis, or tiHils, or interpersonal behavior and attitudes 
n ^ I u i 011,0 On I it iluto tan Iv a ttiendly supervised practice period where 
ti 'll. .1 m tf .,1 ooloiii/x /'lai/ne iftj before the learner has to begin playing 
fill-1.1./, iiihuiiiot nqxIentd practice" iiuy seem to pose a practical barrier 

ii. i tl-' ti idi / tiling to mt across g.Hid eating habits to fifth graders, the 

t uiii u .d.tJ I iti.j’tetit.g \ itioiul government to her high school class, the 
p.i'lis m oi li’'i Uit cJiuati.in students in a teachers college, the trainer of 
luiv Vo itnusur* nuciinif utth a group of men with no boys around, or the 
o'.iicii t. piK. iMc tor fc educating the attitudes of disabled service men before 
tn.ii rttuiu to c.vi’i,ui iiimrnuititics It may appear that the "classroom job” 
lu'. fi) b Jn.h.'piiihcd ttist as preparation for the time when real practice will 
L po-.i!' ,. (I. uin under of this paper reports a technique for stimulating 

r,'ill* j’-uiu 1 sitiutt-iris which can be supervised in the classroom ot the 
hr*,, r crni( .‘nMi)ir nt .in tilucational anstitution such as the total college 
ijri.pio tiso t,lisM.jiio ha, fitert introduced to the field of education and es- 
ji.i.iSiv lo pAuhntliM ij'V tor siinit liinc by J I Moreno as the psychodraniatic 
yi-iidute - 1 n ih il i.l hilptmg neutotic and psychotic patients to spontane- 
itn.h ut i-ut rtusi 1 inWem siiuitnms and svork out more satisfactory adjust- 

iii. irn LH(uw..r, I'l -..nl rdariunships (u, u»), The present authors have 
k<-i s sper iiienting l -r i .o vtafs with the applications ot this technique as an 
educUiiTia' Uathtr than thttapeuuc) classroom procedure for making super- 
nM*d pijii'cc pjtsible as i put of a wide variety of learning experiences that 
,iEe I'tii i.tiiM taught at tlie icrhat rather than the performance level The des- 
ciiptfUin <.t ih.irwm u e which follows offers a demonstration of the place of 
tl.ii tult-p uint' meth-xi in j typical educational sequence aimed at the 
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ttAthing Ilf a ijuMfic type of skill m interpersonal relations. A summary of 
iJtiuiiinal \anatvons in method and of application to other types of educational 
proMtms follows the example. 

,\ “Ri'dity Prailicp" Session 

'Ihe (.bisiiKim use of rolc-praiticc presented here is based upon a parent- 
thild rehtiim. problem in a sociology course on Tbc Family. This description 
lit thi mil’ pl.n ing tichiuqiie of studjing such a problem is hypothetical in order 
tint It may moie quickly cover and more clearly discriminate the usual stages 
m the development of the method than might a verbatim account of an actual 
ilasstiKim Mtuition Ihe procedure is typical of that used in a wide variety of 
ti uhmg pni)ects. Marginal notes indicate the various steps of the role-practice 
pro. ess fhese notes are cypandcil in a later section The educational objective 
ot the teacher here is to go hevond textbook information to a situation that will 
foige iititiidcs and give "behavior-practice” more likely to result in a changed 
pattern ot actud living. 

'I he scene is a typical co-educational class- 
loom with about 2t students The teachei 
Opens the class period 

Tlschlr Ve have been examining the prob¬ 
lems ot modern family life and effective p,ircn- 
tal behavior. To review a bit; We spent several 
davs examining carefully the changes in family 
living, and the change in the functions of the 
family during the last fifty years Then we 
studied the findings of research on parent-child 
relations and saw how the pattern of these con¬ 
flicts has changed over the years and how it is 
different for different aged children and for 
different cultures. Yesterday we heard reports 
nude by two teams on their actual observations 
of family life over several days in a number of 
situations You will remember how amused we 
were several times, and how disturbed wc were 
in other instances when we realized how fre¬ 
quent and petty parent-child conflicts can be, 
and how differently those in one group see and 
interpret these events. In our discussion of the 
reports we agreed that parent-child conflict is 


Sensitizing the group to 

THEIR TRAINING NEED for 
deeper insights into the dy¬ 
namics of family living This 
is especially necessary in 
learning areas that ordinarily 
give the student complacency 
because of their "ev%'ry-day” 
nature. This discovery that 
"vve see the same event differ¬ 
ently” is i stimulation to 
"learn to look more deeply.” 
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l-ntluKU (re *.),{,il"i\ !’Ut th.it It mijtht better 
’ 1.1 )fi! An c.tntuil inipnniitunt in utider- 
titlnr thin A toii'.tint riiiitiing bat- 

rit . . 

i» Urtlai »*,' are tenU lor i deeper 

hii li into pnmt •■hiki itiitumi 1 he pArtedure 
(*1 »ill iiv, tht lit Tiiht, in » tpetitic 

• it.nil Ji, «(11 lA this »t' Are talking 

iK'ii! t!'. .*'t ihrm ulsin we lAe tht iime 

n*trii' hsiu Wi 1 lU ilure n ii tupsTteileC 
! Hi w hI {iu >i lit ti)> km ( I't I'li.t i." Ml vet had 
»(fil *)', 1.. > ah (' 1 i i ■ ). M J tl. If niiAllv 

I.tr i,L Iti.ld'.i 1 * t; nii'.it'l'i Vlth ' dlVtl- 
All. , oE'J I (lu'i/!»• "} e I lus.” li jv u'veiKd 

tnir th ' fuJ .ntit * d ! ti.'It II ituiiis (,t whit 

.h 1 ' I ! >'.i U --rt vhili be .ib!i t.r Jistliv. 

. i tbii ’ V. Ku, vi! 1*1'.t.'iucJ Mthti than 
t.i ult* lb*..It fli iiiemmi;' ut wutJv Ihtn 
t.A’, 1. V. i< ‘."ijll II ..tt <*1111. practite in 

til. ‘■kiii. iiudt I m nitrtiiii; .ii .tttual parnu- 

I h)l i ul !tl. U . i I'tbUni 

All ri'lit, ItiA I'ltigine nur tanuU is father, 

II '(tfiit, uid Viiunc idi.kvttnt girl, sa> U or I? 
>. IF I I'J Vk ti,ii nil ;ht lie I ivpn al problem for 

tbii u ill ! II iibi' 

Si 111 M 1 ,' Silt' vv mil 1.1 uiir nuke up and 

’ ." j I > ilI' *' ml f'l If *!l. IS to.* Vollllg 

I \IS.' ii Ft ’ .luliit' J't' [.ivisU tins toliihtl 

I I.. I jrtl i I I i I .P'l ill Ol £ I 

iisinsf ! nf t Hiii'v might tins l*e’ 

S 11 m \ 1 S Mnhi'i t! i”, 

"fi HI i t- \i'.i t' 1 jMitUt, .lit litt niiddlc' 

i,,' 'ii 

s.I M 'i 1 He ovu , . 'h.ie store, a luddv'- 

tiwljv ortt. 

Suit'Ni ' Iti a small town 

I'Siin.'i iiiJitums iiiuuj out the ge«tTal sn- 

.tn'in I 

li >1 hid hill (* enough aihiut the situation 


Pointing out the value of 
commtin experience for the 
thinking of the group. Words 
mein different things for us. 
Vt'e need to check up on our¬ 
selves 


Phi \v'arm-ui> 


/).'/!w«g /At' uluatton 


Sometimes a specific problem 
of one class memher is used 
but here tlic total class shares 
in creating the problem and 
situation. 
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til ovr pl.iycri cues for xctting up the role- Cmjpcratnc defining of the 

plav ing I ct's gi\ e them Mime leads on the roles. 

iinds of persons these three are Krail has 

alreadv suggested that the parents be middle- 

aged Any other suggestions^ 

Sii 1,1 NT 12- The girl ,s a cry-baby. examples of 

Si, DINT 24 She never tries to think things l,ch.uior for role defining, 
through 

Sirj,iNr23 She tells fibs 

lt>tlu‘r suggestions arc made alxmt the girl’s 
person.,lity Note in tlic rev icw of methods 
Ixlow that there arc a number ot hiciIukIs for 
getting cliameters defined) 

I’i At HI R ■'i'hat IS the lather likc^ 

Sin,I-NT 20 A middle aged man with a soft 
imistathe and a big pipe The kind that wears 
white susfH’nders! 

SiniiNt 23 He is .t Deacon in the chureli 
Sh'iuni H If he worruv about make-up he 
must be IxitluTcd about tlie behavior of kids 
(Other suggestions are made about the 
Father’s and Mother’s personality ) 

'll vtniR. Now we know wh.it the famil} is 
like. 'Vt'ho’ll take these parts^ (Most of the hthni'' thi ritlrr 
ehss lieeomc suddenly intent on writing notes 
nt tvamiiung floiir) (silcuee) \v’ho do you sug¬ 
gest for the role of the girD 
SiiDiNT 20, feame Hams' 

Ti St HIR* IIow' about It Jean’ All right. How 
aKiut Jud as the lather’ iC Im grins issent) 

U'ho'll be Mother’ 

SlliluNl 24' Ann I omlnrd would be swell 
TlAtHlR ’'\'e’ll give the three platers about 
two minutes out in the h.tll m order for them 
to rough out the plans for depicting a faniily 
conflict over the wearing of make-up Remem¬ 
ber. )ust the situation, no planning ot what to 

say (The three role-takers leave the room). r i . . 

' Defining the situation — con- 
1 luring the role-plaving let’s keep notes on the tmued. 
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of t’ffct-tive parcntliood ind tho«e of 
incfftt-tne |uienthiK>d that 'wc 'see. We’ll <lis- 
(.H'i'i tbwc ob‘ier\ations later 
Sn.ntNt IV When the pla>ert return will 
they Iw trying to give a picture of an ideal 
1 imily. will they be acting as they, themselves, 
■Hould ill mh a situation, or what will they be 

Ti M HI R Th‘S will each give their own in- 
tffrttiSiim in ai^tion <if the role wc sketched 
i>(tt hr ihtni in brnad terms RenKinber that 
the ohfCst here is not an act urate portrayal of 
lok’ (tr a vviitraya! iil t "perfett” family but a 
suTipIc of parent child mttiattions which we 
i an dl (’bservf and discuss. 

<The plas'ers return) 

Tismiip' Whtt ate your plans? 

Mmhhr 'ft'e hast' decided that our setting 
will tv m the hsing room shartU after supper. 
I ithcr will tv leading the paper and listening 
ui the radio Mirv. the daughter, will not enter 
we ln,c t.iii(ied a bit. 

IssiHlK "Iell us a little aKmt the riKun. 

ire tin' i.h.iirv, the radio, and w forth^ 
Mhuiib Itidujtmg) 'Ihis IS lather’s chair 
1 ‘f 111 flu radii! 

1 sum. ^^d line is the entrance innn the 

i in hen. 


Getfmg the group lo "ob¬ 
serve" iitielltgcnfly 


The situation further defined 
bv the role-players, to make 
It as "real" as possible and to 
warm up the p,irticipants in 
their roles 


(More .jutctiotis a‘ki.{ aKmt the setting) 
1 1 Si Ml R t> K , let’s go 
IsKitii (Settl'd Klors radiii, hddks with 
dijh, leans back to eiiiiis, paper and pi(X’) 

Mhuifp (Fntenng) Mnimm' ’I'liat is nice 
music ^Sits jbsentlv) 

f STHP S YtS, It IS 

Motiiir Be home this evening^ 

f srniR Uh-huh WTiat is Mars getting ready 

ti r' 


The role-playing starts easily. 
The behas'iur and conversation 
flow spontaneously from the 
family experiences of the par¬ 
ticipants rather than from 
any "learned lines.” 
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MoThir' She’s going skating with Sunny 
Morse. 

I niHi-R Better be sure to tell her to get home 
early. (A bit of silence) I hear the most terri¬ 
ble stones down at the store. Some of the kids 
m this town are plenty wild, (pause) In fact, 
kids aren’t like the way they were when we 
were Mary’s age Why I ennie’s kid doesn’t miss 
a single movie that comes to town. When I was 
his age, I wouldn’t have had the time to go 
to shows if they had ’em. I was so busy And 
they’re on the streets at all hours' 

Moihir’ (Nods as though it is an old story 
from her man but one with which she agrees 
She IS knitting) 

Fatih R' (Mumbles as he swings sheets of news¬ 
paper) 

(Mary enters) 

Mars Good night, Mom. Good night, Pop. 
Mothir' Have a good time. Your father says 
he wants you home promptly at 9 
Iatiier (Looks out from behind newspaper) 
And we mean nine' No later! (Irowns. looks 
closer) What have you got on your face’ 
Mart (Begins an embarrased reply) It’s 
pAiiirR. I know very well what it is! (loud¬ 
er) It’s ROUGE and IIPSTICK* 

Mary No it isn’t. I just washed my fate and 
rubbed hard with the towel 
Eaimir. It’s paint' Enough to make you ioiik 
like a painted woman! 

Mary (Doggedly) But I’m old enough to . . . 
Father. Old enough be damned' I don’t want 
your Mother to wear that stuff 
Mary (Voice beginning to break) Oh, Daddy! 
All the kids wear it They would laugh at 
me . . . 


Taking roles releases many in¬ 
hibitions of "polite classroom 
behavior ” 


The portrayal of actual prob¬ 
lems mustn’t be censored. 
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pATHt®: .S<}, It’'* more important what they thmlt than what your father and 
mother saj? The scandal I hear about kids in town makes me shudder . . . and 
now you're one of them! 

Mams I never have anything to do with the Olympic Athletic Club kids but 
I might as well. You Ihtnk I do! Oh! I won’t go! 

MoTHtR. Now you err going too far You said just the other day that you 
knew that >tiu could always trust Mary . . . 

I’AnaR. This has nothing to do with trusting her. I want licr to wash her 
fate, that's all. 

Mary: N’eser mmd. I'm not going. (On verge of tears) 

Mothi s: I agree with you aKnit the paint but I don't think that makes Mary 
any less trustworthy 

I’ATiirR. ’'k'hy, she denied that she hid the stuff on, a few minutes .igo! fVw/ 
was a lie, wasn't it? 

(Mother continues knitting while Marv softly sohs) 

I A nil R. ('*clf-nghtcously) Now, I’m not going to soften like I usually do. 

I know what I’m doing. I nude a point and I am going to stand by this one. 
Mary. (Still s<)bbing) 

MorniR. I think that father was tini harsh ton — never mind, Mary, (Gently) 
Stop trying 

f AintR' (After a pau-e— S(>mtwhat viitert Maiv, stop trving 
Mara. (Cuntinuis vibbing) 

Msnum There, there . (to Marv) 

lAiiiJE, }Rt’gituuiig to retreat! I didn't mean that you never tould wear it 
Maybe wKn yoirre £>ld tnmigh vou t.in wear it 
Marv (Still sobs( 

IvititR Uill, go al'tidi Mars. Vtar just .i hrtlc hit Mishe that vviju’t 
Kuher me so much 

Mara (Rises and waiidet., , ut ot the los.m, still elisiiial in the midst (if her 

vittorv ) 

llAiufn Ihjt IS .1 giNi,! plite ti srop let's iir,t list the hehuior tint is 
tspita! of the father, tlun we tm evjK-timi'at wnth othei isiss in winch 
father and Mother mav Inve haodlvd this f itndv situition 
In the divtussjon the tolhivmg points ate 
made about the father s ixluv,or ,vaiuaiion of the 

1 He 1 ' not aware of mudun mores. "drama" — making use of the 

2 tiis imagination is tnlortd b\ an un- common experiences of the 
craiica! belief in vague rumors of audience 

scandal ahiitic young people 
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3. The child is unfavorably characterized 
in her presence. 

4. The father is inconsistent, 

5 The father is far from firm in his 
convictions 

6 Tlic father has no comprehension of 
the pull of loyalty and the degree of 
(udginent an adolescent attributes to 
her friends 

The discussion turned to the girb 

1. The friend’s esteem is more valued 
than that of pirents 

2. "Make-up” is apparently considered a 
sign of "belongingness" to the group— 
both Iwiys and girls. 

3. Though slie does engage in mdd tan¬ 
trums, It IS probably because she is 
unable to develop any other course of 
action under the unreasoning pressures 
put upon her. 

4. She IS showing signs of snobbery. 

Tiachfr. What specific suggestions would 

you make for changes in the behavior of the Evaluation continued. 

father, assuming he wanted to be a better 

parent’ 

After a vigorous discussion as to wlittber 
such a man could change his behavior the 
following Isehasior changes are recommended' 

1 The ftther should have and state a 
more aikquate reason than "Ins own 
wish" for asking the daughter to re¬ 
frain from ftetring make-up. 

2. He needs an accurate conception of the 
present mores of youth and should in¬ 
dicate to his daughter that she can 
trust his information 

3 lie should be more consistent, since bis 
inconsistency is confusing the girl. 

Part of his change m chat respect can 
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Ee tikcn care of bv making sure that 
he doc^ not take a stand which he feels 
he mas not be able to give full support, 
TtatHiR’ let’s have Jud play the father over 
again trying to make the changes in his behavior 
recommended thus far. We’ll assume that the 
daughter and mother know nothing about his 
nutht to change his behavior so that they wdl 
a<.i the way they always have m their lelations 
with the tathtr 

(Sienc IS teiKated as lietore with attempted 
chingcs Ill bchavuir on the part ot Jud but 
tw changes by mother and daughter) 
ir VI III R Now, what ptobiems did you have 
in yout attnipt to change roks? W’c’ll gam un- 
driumdoig of parent problems it we know the 
diihiultas tliiv have in making changes in. thtir 
relations with then children 
Ji n tbii dithcultv was the wav the mother 
and diuglitir were acting toward me Tluv 
tspccCt'd o’e to act )U't >he same That espec- 
tatiun of their., and thrir behavior lieing the 
saim ai it always was, put rm in the position ol 
riptasing n.v ptesious putern of rclalions with 
tlum It w is iiou' si.nitortablc to leturn to 
the tornii t wav 1 >'» evantple, I wanted to make 
sure that T mo! notlnm; against her friends 
\li, sh>' if.s! Ill m,' the rnniote I sjHikc to her 
and didn’t seem in iiotai that I was trving to 
Isf 1 bitter parent 

lisiHiF I’lobabH Mirv needs muit know 1- 
ed^;e it bow viHi astuilK tetl tsiward vour 
vlaii.;litir - and how Vuii react to her. Mary, 
vmj assuins. the role ot the lather, and lather, 
vojj take Mart’s role As sosin as you are in 
the mood ot these switched roles, let’s go 
through the scene once more. 

^ ] be spontaneous drama is repeated with 
s.viSi.hed rolest 


Rl -PLAIINC, THE ROLES 

Practicing more desirable be¬ 
havior patterns 
The teacher-director has an 
intimate role of friendly su¬ 
pervisor. 


A concrete discovery and ver¬ 
balization of a basic psycho¬ 
logical principle. 


I earning to get insight into 
"the other fellow’s role” is an 
important part of achieving 
this particular educational ob- 
lective. 
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Ti ACHES.. On the basis of this glimpse into 
a family conflict what general principles about 
parental behavior may we derive? We can test 
them in later role-assuming experiences. 

The summary discussion of learmngs points 
up that: 

1. One of the most important conflicts 
between today’s parents and children 
IS a cultural one — disagreement be¬ 
tween past and present standards 

2. Parents can push so hard that their 
children are forced to cell lies. 

3. Attemps at changing behavior in a 
family setting are complicated by the 
expectation that the rest of the family 
puts upon you to behave the way you 
have been doing in the past. 

Tfachfr The last suggestion is especially per¬ 
tinent to today’s role-playing experience. The 
first two suggestions can often be found in the 
literature on the family What other ideas about 
family life did you get from this class experience 
which we have not seen in our readings? 

JtJO I felt as though I were having a chance 
to cxiK’riment in living with ptxiple. You gave 
me the idea that the father was a scared, crabby 
man — so I (Ust got as mad as I wanted to. I 
don't think I ever noticed before how people act 
when I get sore. Poor Mary! I was afraid she 
thought I meant it' 

StUDiNT 12 I have come much nearer to an 
understanding of the concept of "role.” The 
descriptions m the sociology books have never 
made it "live” for me as did this (play) today. 
Teacher' Let’s continue the observation of 
family life this week — in our own homes or in 
other families with which we come m contact. 
Look particularly now for examples of how 
potential conflict situations are handled so that 


Summanring learnings from 
this experience. 


Keeping the whole classroom 
experience oriented toward the 
reahtiesof life outside the cla®- 
room for which this reality- 
practice experience serves as a 
genuine preparation. 
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birmony in^ccad of conflict occurs. And of 
course tho-e of us that are living at home can 
do a little "trying-out" of some of the tech¬ 
niques "fte arc learning — and perhaps make a 
report to the class on what happens. 

Disc ussioN m Mt moos Used in the DEvriorMFNT of a 
Ri All rv-P ractice Explrifnce 

The dccc’lopnient of the educational role-playing situation usually follows 
aiklmite sequence of step'.- (1) mnsm/ing to need for tr,iining, (2) the warm¬ 
up, role taking, and deliiiition of situation; (I) helping the audience group to 
cb-ervt inielligcnth, (4) isaliiating the roIc-playing, and (I) re-pIaying the 
situation In tlu cl.tsstiHini ihc methods used in fulfilling each of these stages 
mav \ ir\ u iih the topu, group, and te.icher. The following discussion sum- 
tiutires ‘tJine ot the variations in practice that have been used in each of these 
stiges ot roh'-plaving in using tins method to achieve a variety of educational 
oSqtctuts and icith groups \ irviiig as suggested bv the questions on page 4 

StNu/tt/Mx /(/ i\V(d /or Training 

The ob|cct of nctd-seositi/mg is to disturb the complacency of the student 
and thus to ni iko him aware of hiv need for learning certain skills or information 
it IS premised on the assumption that few persons are able to realize, let alone 
Krbah/c their lick of skill, especially in interpersonal relations Relitivcly 
«tld(>in 1 , tlur,. an active and intelligent readiness to Icsarn—oriented toward a 
sptiit'v idiic itMinil ob(ective 

(fij terili.r in tlic alsive classrtHim used two techniques for sensici/ing her 
sttidcmi to the Olid tw d-ciHT insights into family rehtions (1) pruu ntation 
I'f Jitif'utn /iu/i, riid (2) nfiiirh on olncti ^fion\ of family life The former 
IS i taniihir ticlini.iuc and ntvds no enlargemwiL here. The latter method 
Muxesis 1 varicti ot ('ossibihties. I he observation is usuallv made with the 
I'd (it in obsftv 111 til iiiitruiiHiit, the development of which may be a student 
pt. l.ct (111 lliotoiiii i Sit ot nting scales, check lists, or questions, which 
'CISC ti) cuisic the evi, ot the observers to areas of importance Observations 
mu be made ot //w,, i/orus, printed dncrtptium of f’roup action, or case 
watfi.j/i on class group-., families, nursery schools, offices, indeed whatever 
reservoir ot spccitic descripcion of human interactions are suitable for the topic 
in hand (ibsirvations made on personal interactions without an instrument to 
ceide the ol'.eiver have tiuir value. Reports made by several observers who 
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viewed the same situation at the same time reveals, as does no other method, the 
lack of reliability between observers due to predisposition to select different 
aspects for notations, thus implying that "your way of seeing things” is not the 
only way. This method reveals the basic semantic difficulties for students of 
social events and shows the common problems of misunderstanding social inter¬ 
action dynamics. This experience usually creates or heightens the feeling of 
"need to learn something more” about all this. 

The collection by the trainee of anecdotes pertinent to the topic for which 
he needs sensiti/ing is a helpful "complacency shock.” In parent-child relations, 
for example, the student might note instances of parent-child friction (or 
potential friction avoided) adding lus own interpretation of causes and cures. 

Sensiti/ing to needs may also be done by means of a simple check list of 
typical problems (needs) which the trainee marks indicating those which he feels 
aie his In other cases an experienced "expert” is brought m who is able to de¬ 
scribe typical problems m the situation for which the person is training. 

The trainer or teacher will need to vary his scnsitinng techniques, depend¬ 
ing upon the extent to which the individuals or group are likely to be put on 
the defensive by a recognition of a "need to learn.” Perhaps a special atmosphere 
of ob)cctivity will need to be fostered of "a majority of folks are in the same 
boat" m needing to master this problem. The teacher can set this atmosphere 
by taking the lead petsonally m vcrbali/ing a need for further knowledge or 
skill in the given area—often debunking himself as an "expert,” defining himself 
as a fellow Icirner If the group is starting from ignorance and the topic does 
not involve learning to change personal attitudes or behavior, the problem of 
creating readiness is not such a major one But if the group is starting with a 
fund of misinformation or inadequate performance, and the re-education is in 
.areas of attitudes .tnd social behavior, the careful selection and use of techniques 
of need-sensiti/mg through one or more types of complacency shocking is an 
imixirtant first step. 

riu Warm-UI> 

The "wann-up" is the stage during which the role-situation is set, the roles 
defined, and the role-players helped to feel "at-home" in their characters. 

In the classroom protocol above, the situation was created and the roles 
defined by fbc group as a joint creation after the teacher had suggested several 
ideas about the family situation and turned to the class for advice on the rest 
of the detail. In other cases the situation and roles may be defined by someone 
in the group, perhaps the teacher, who has expert information or exclusive 
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experience on the type of problem or with the type of roles under study This 
might he true if the students were studying the Customs and people of a foreign 
country which the teacher had visited or where a special guest was a native. A 
third procedure, quite different from the two mentioned above, is to take the 
actual personal life situation of some member of the group In psychotherapy 
Moreno calls this a /isycAodramatic role-playing situation as compared to the 
iwmdrama exemplified by the non-personal role situations of the first two ex¬ 
amples (12). If the actual daughter Mary were m the class and worked through 
with the group her o»'n "lipstick problem,” we would be using the psycho- 
dranaaiic technique. This is frequently the most valuable method in working 
with trainees already on the job for which they are being trained, or for classes 
m mental hygiene, adult consumer education groups, etc , where the real prob¬ 
lems are being faced already m daily living for which the course it attempting 
to give useful skill or knowledge 

A single infoimant sometimes desctihes a situation in brief and the rest of 
the class provides the stereotypes which gives the problem typicality for them 
all For example, a club-lcader-vupervisor roughly described a problem which 
club-leaders often have in the planning of future meetings, The rest of the 
group at imcc knew of types ol yiuth and a tvpitil leader role which they 
Would like to see put together in a "pn>Ktam plamiiii'’" di.im iti/atum In some 
cases the group invoked does all of the stnutuniig of situation .inj roles In a 
few ta*es it may be most protuible tor the total group to take roles—as repre¬ 
sentatives in a legislature, fur tximpli 

The most important of the alvivc iichniques for use in a specific teaching 
situation will dfpend ufmii sev«i il questions. Vi'liich method w'lll most effectively 
intoiduce the topic content to Iw studsciD 'X'liith procedure will help the group 
acliH’ie gaatnt losiglit into the problem K'liig studied^ Which approach wdl 
htlp the group fed most at home m the tolcv to be plaved? There is great 
flevibilitv »fi tacklmg such varied pioblemv as. uisiglit into group psychological 
dvnanu. s, sensitivitv to {•crsonal latmt attitudes, an understanding of other 
cultures or of mrnunt) gtoiipi, a functional Inowlc'dge of a foreign language 

III getufa! there lus K-tn almost no ditheiiltv m getting jxuple to assume 
ami (•urtrav roles. All ag.s t.ikc’ a hand at this job with little hesitation There 
n prasticalk no resistance as one might expect there to be, on the grounds that 
vach teaching harks back to "kid" days of "make-believe,” and most persons 
leadil) understand what it means to plav a role and are willing to "give it a try.” 

In a slassroom situation, students may not as readily jump to the oppor¬ 
tunity of plaving a role as they do in less formal training situations. In the 
famik ciinflict eirlier descriU'd. the teacher asked tor group suggestions, and 
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made one assignment herself. If an informant is being asked to develop the 
problem, he may have persons in mind for the various roles. An informant may 
lie willing to describe a certain problem but dislike to portray any of the roles 
himself. The director may gradually build confidence m the informant by 
cross-qucstioning him up to the edge of a point which can best be made clear 
only if the informant acts it out with the director. Transference of this inter¬ 
action with the director to group role-playing becomes an easy job 

Another way for an informant to be brought into the actual role-playing is 
to have him observe others acting out a problem he has described m order that 
he might criticize any errors m the conception of the roles. His involvement in 
this job will often break down any resistance he might have originally had to 
portraying the roles. 

In general, volunteers and group suggestioms will provide the teacher, or 
"director," with all the tole-plajers he needs Any reluctant individual who, it 
IS telt, ought to portraj one of the roles, may be given confidence by placing 
him m the initi.d position of the informant as described above 

Helping the AuJiente Group to Olnene Intelh^enily 

Much of the value of the role-playing technicjuo depends upon the dis¬ 
cussion tollowing the spontaneous dramatization The effectiveness of this dis¬ 
cussion IS limited m turn by the accuracj and relevance of observation by the 
group while the rule-playing is m progress. The teacher m the above piotocol 
simply asked the gioup to take notes on the good and bad parental practices Ac 
the opposite i>oIe is tint procedure in which the director gives the group pre¬ 
pared clicck lists (13) These forms guide the observer to perceive cues con- 
sidc'icd import mt in ntlier group or individual behavior A class group that has 
imde Its own clicck list woll be cspeciallv insightful in its use. Another advan¬ 
tage ot this total group observation is that they will learn to be specific in 
terminology and t.i avoid the use of vague terms which have no definable 
behavior counterpirt. 

The use of a "clarifier,” a person who interprets to the audience what is 
happening m a group as it happens, is valuable for some learning situations A 
detailed description of the "clarifier” in action is reported elsewhere (14). 

Re-Playing tlx Situation 

Several interesting variations in "re-doing" tlie situation have been tried 
out \t'herc one aspect of the educational objective is getting an understanding 
of "the other fellow’s point of view,” "how parents see things,” etc , there is 
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great value in having the same persons change roles and find out what the 
situation looks like from a different angle. This technique is also helpful where 
the prohiem of a specific individual m the group is being studied Very often 
this person can be greatly helped if he can be stimulated to gam insight into 
"his father’s point of view” by [xirtraying that role while someone else in the 
group plays his. Or very often it is helpful to replay the same personal episode 
with the other person sitting on the sidelines observing himself as portrayed 
by someone else in the class. 

Quite a different use of the replaying situation is typified by a leadership 
problem analysis in which three different members of the group volunteered to 
take the leader role to work out i problem of an "apathetic committee.” All 
three leaders went outside the looni .is the committee members defined their 
roles. Then the leaders came in one at a time to handle the situation (20). The 
audience made obsers alums of the three examples of leadership role and discussed 
the differences — arriving at a prescription of how the group might have been 
handled more effectively. The same leaders then re-played their roles trying to 
make use of the group prescription for Iwitcr pcrform.incc. 

A surprising number of cpisodts can lie enuttd or re-enacted in a short 
}icnod of time In several training se.vuins as miny is five or six persons have 
repla>ed the same problem, with intervening group ciitoine, m a cliss period of 
an hour Moving back and forth fiom i nile-plaving epiMule to discussion or 
critique or lecture and back to more tnout experience has proven to be a very 
efftcuve learning sequence in "vinkiiig deeper” than the tranvmitting of verbal 
information. 

(irmp hininahon oj the Ride-P/atiog 

A nunt importiiu feature in the use of role-pla>ing is the evaluation of 
tlie episode hv the largci class group If the drann h.is done nothing but pro¬ 
vide an example of human u'latiotiv in i specific setting for a group analysis 
It has pertorintd an important tunition, 

'Ilie foregoing fartub piobltni dr.inn w.iv followed by a discussion in which 
biitli players and audience participated. I irst, they discussed the behavior of the 
father ami jaggcvtcd ways in which it might have liten improved After the 
actors had made several .attempts to change the interpretation of their roles, the 
discussion turned to the insights that class members had acquired as a result of 
thji experience. The ducussiun, or evaluation, attempts to cntici/e the roles so 
that thi players may re-plav them and thus accyuire greater skill in inter-personal 
rctatiofls It al» summan/es learnings and explores new problems following 
the drama. 
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Questions that are often raised by the director or students following a 
role-playing arc What was typical of good behavior for that role-type? What 
was typical of bad behavior for the role-type? What behavior would have been 
more typical of this situation? On the basis of these criticisms how should the 
role behavior be changed? What differences did you find in the interpretation of 
your different roles’ What problems did you find m changing your behasior 
after the class had suggested ways of changing your role’ What principles of 
behavior did we perceive here that might have more genera! application’ 

In short, the role-playing may be considered a mutual group experience 
comparable to a common reading reference, movies, or lecture. The fact that all 
group members saw the activity at the same time makes it possible to discuss a 
mutually known segment of human inter-relations. And the fact that it is 
spontaneously portrayed adds a note of reality that no other communicatum tool 
could provide In addition, there is the opportunicv for group members to tiy 
out other forms of Iwhavior than those which they might ordinarily use m a 
situation that will not penalize them for blunders m human inter-relations, as 
does real life As Moreno (16) and John R P. Ircnch (21) have jiomted out 
this IS one very imiiortant advantage of classroom lolc-plaving over supervision 
on the |ob where the greater stake of each ptrvm in the things he does makes 
for greater caution and resistance m trving out anything new or different m 
his perfotmince, 

Dilating R(>Ic-Vli>\ing 

‘Ihe teacher diicctor, duniig .i role plating vituatioii, must adopt a pattern 
of behavior which is distincilv different trom that of the usual ’'teacher” 
stereotype. ’Ilic director must kcip in mind that "non-approved” beliavior may 
ven well occiii duiiug a dramati/atian and that liis part is to keep from showing 
any signs of disapproval Inasmuch as a rolc-plaving episode is a sjsimtancous 
affair, it cannot be expected that it will be an eximple of a "perfect" nr a "best" 
kind of behavior, nor sliould it be. The success of the whole group atmosphere 
depends upon the example of obicciivity the teacher is able to give at the revela¬ 
tion of "private” types of human relations in uninhibited interaction This 
teaching method will provide problems for the teacher who conceives of his 
job as one of dealing only' in information-dispensing, Role-plavmg is cspcciallv 
valuable for the development of attitude changes and may be used for that 
specific educational purpose However, while attitudes are being changed, there 
IS very often no new infoimation acquired, instead there is simply a reordering 
of already know n facts. This lack of "fact learning” will worry some teachers 
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We have already tccti in practice the job of the director during the warm-up 
period When the dramatisation under wiy, he ha? little to do until it i? 
time for him to help the group and players think through how far they have 
come at a certain point and to start them out on a new angle. Infrequently 
the director may whisper encouragements or advice to one who may be "losing- 
a-grip-on-hts-role," or who cannot spontaneously find "what to do next.” How¬ 
ever, It should he cautioned that the tendency for a classroom teacher to inter¬ 
rupt may tw more frequent than is wise The spontaneity of the situation must 
be protected above all. It is from the spontaneity of reaction that the 
"reahts ” arise? 

As demonstrated m the ahosc protocol a given plot may he repe.Ued or 
interrupted an\ numlser of times. In our family case the episode came to a rather 
mtural end. It is not nccessarv for our purpose that the drama reach a clim.vx 
All that IS needed is a natural sample of human inter-relations. As soon as the 
point IS made or an experience sutliciently completed, the spont.ineous drama has 
served it? functmii and the director may feel free to stop it. Very often the 
phisers mil stop things themselves If none of these ciitciia work, the director 
may decide that there must be time tor a discussion iiul stop the dramaci/ation 
m time for it. The rule of the director in conducting roL plating lor purposes 
of psycho-therapy requires considerable teihn ca! tr,lining, hut skill in cffectisc 
use of this technique as an educational meth.id can he dcs cI.ip. J h\ n'ost teachers 
and trainers nn a tryout basis. 

StirFm.^ry Statement 

Hus paper his attempted to suinman/c the results of se\er,il tears of 
ttpenmenting uith toW-pUsitig or ''re.ilitv-pr.icticc" as an eiiucitionil method 
It has k'fn found applis.iWe to ,i wide sarietvof teaching and training situations 
m classriwims, adult education groups, rch.ihihtition centirs, teachci training 
coiirsfs and leadership training institutes On txplunng the teles ukc of this 
methoif to the present dav educational situation ite hive noted tint. 

1 There is a much needed educational trend in dassrix'm pnetae tow.ird" 
l.ji Using actual gamp expnirnces a, a Iimctinna! hisis for teahiiig, (h) pay¬ 
ing nvire attention to iiucrfiersoiul relationships oi classmates in gioupmg pro¬ 
cedures for selecting participants m a learning situation, (i ) developing tech¬ 
niques tor creating the appropriate "group social and emotional atmosphere” for 
Effective learning, {d) recognizing the need to teach skills and attitudes rather 
th,in "uems of knowledge ” 

2 A number of important questions must be asked and answered by the 
teacher or trainer before he can select the appropriate teaching procedure to 
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realize a specific educational objective, e. g., questions concerning ''need sen¬ 
sitivity,” the initial starting point of the group embarking on a learning experi¬ 
ence, the "ego effect” implications of a specific learning experience for the 
learner, etc, 

3, Training research now in progress has shown the necessity of putting 
greater emphasis upon phases of the teaching sequence, particularly (a) "com- 
placenty-shaking” as a basis for setting up a need to learn; (b) providing the 
group with shared experiences as a basis for concrete verbah/mg of principles, 
as a common basis for constructing meaningful abstractions, (c) creating an 
atmosphere of interpersonal friendliness and intellectual objectivity and stimu¬ 
lating group self-aivareness as a medium for "deep learning", (cl) provide inti¬ 
mately supervised tryout, piactice, and re-practice for each learner as a part 
of the functional learning experience. 

A description of a specific teaching sequence was presented, illustrating and 
discussing the stages of (1) need scnsiti/mg, (2) warm-up of a group to a 
role-playing situation, (3) effective observation of the spontaneous drama hv 
the audience-group; (4) use of the followup discussion and evaluation period, 
(3) mehods of repeating the dumatic epindtv as a technique for supervised 
guiding of improvement in performance. 

A final word to teachers ind iMimrs jMmitt'd out some of the functions of 
the tc.icher-director in conduetmg the spontaneous icality-pnctice episodes m 
their cLissrooms 

There is of cinir'e guif nted foi fuither rc'carch on the dynamics and 
educational usiilt, of this type oI ciliicatioin! procedure in many areas of cdu- 
cition In this cise the espeiimcnnhsi must also be the practitioner-“a 
ncccssitv on must ot the tuiiiticisof social-psvchologica! research todav 




ROLE-PRACTICE BRINGS THE COMMUNITY INTO TEIE 
CLASSRCX)M 
Chari I ? E. Hi ndry 
Director, Research and Statistical Seritcc 
Boy Scouts of America 

As. part of Its fc^^uUr training program for professional workers the U.S O. 
conducts refresher courses at intervals in different parts of the country One 
su(.h course was given in New York City in December 1943 on "Community 
Rflatiottshipi and Planning.” The author participated m the leadership of this 

tourse. 

The course which was limited to nine sessions followed a somewhat con¬ 
ventional pattern although lectures were rather informal and discussion was 
dthnitcl) stimulated. At one point, how'cvcr, in the sequence of sessions, the 
writer dclibcratclv shifted las style of leadership and initiated a critical evalua¬ 
tion of both the lecture and the discussion method, debunking his own perfor¬ 
mance and raising seiious question as to the value of the whole experience up 
to that point. 

There was a ring of reality in this mtcrdiange and one could almost feel a 
surge of concern move through the group In this itmosphtrc it became both 
natural and necessarv to seek a nesv' rcalitv bise as a fresh point of departure. 
Each member of the group was asked to |ot down an anonviiuius tnswer to the 
following two questions. (I) what gripes 5011 most m the behasinr of persons 
with whom you work in relation to your Lommuiutv responsibilities in the 
U.Sth* and, (2) at what point is coof'erativc planning and action most 
siTiouslv bliKhed m your USO. community relationships’ The following 
answers are rather npital of those turned in 

1 \ hat gripes vou most in the htlnvior of persons with whom you 

work m relation to your coniinumts' rcspunsibihtits m the USO.’ 

Ihc attitude that the U SO. has pleiitv of niornv and therefore should 
assume responsibility for activities which the citv itself should take 

little Hitler leniknciec Inabiluv tii .accept new programs (such as 
IhSO J which they cannot conipletch control —or new ideas which they 
imnitdiatcly interpret as a tcflection on the way m which they have 
always dune things. 

Most small comnuimtics with which I have been working in recent 
years are slow to accept changes, cspcciallv as some local people think of 
anyone coming in from the outside as a so-called "expert from Washington ” 
Unwillingness to carry their service into the community beyond 
the conference table around which thev sit and talk over community 
problems There is, by and large, a feeling m the group to "let George 
da it’—-with the accompanying feeling that George means USO now' 
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This attitude, I am sure, is founded on the fact that this particular small 
community has always done very little, practically next to nothing by way 
of actual, face-to-face carrying through of any group plans. Unfortunately 
this business of "all talk and no action” is a real source of gripe to me! 

Hostile attitude toward "outsiders ” Slowness to accept new ideas, new 
methods. Wrong attitude toward service people, especially wives of service 
men Trend to lesent, distrust them, exploit them in rents and food prices. 

2 . At what point is cooperative planning and action most seriously 
blocked in your U.S O. community relationships? 

Gossip and small town politics — "cliques.” 

Lack of coojicration on part of churches — due primarily to denomina¬ 
tional interests Community goes all-out in work with service people but 
IS absolutely lacking m consciousness or unwilling to face serious problems, 
housing, delinquency, existing withtn itself. 

Lack of civil leadership in community to utilize resources toward 
concerted action in social planning. Members of the community who are 
in a position to determine policies and plan programs are indifferent to 
adequate community organization. 

Political factions. Resentment to impact on community through 
military and war workers Desire to retain old status. Individual pro¬ 
fessional lealousics 

At the recognition of the problem — that u the community docs not 
want to realize that it has a )uvcnilc delinquency problem, that teen age 
girls especially need planned guidance and care. It sees the problem as a 
small one which can be fiandlcd quietly by the other fellow When some 
individuals got together fur .iction, others — the more conservative — 
suggest that the old resource’s aie adequate 

By the lick ut pireiit"’’ imipeiation Children in the community have 
had little in no supervision and it is reflected in their conduct. No one 
hid cvLi liul a coiiiinuiuty interest The school has had a most difllcult 
job They liisc h.id to ie,(iit to depriving the boys m particular of 
pinicipiting m .ithietics unless they meet certain standards of scholarship 
and coiidiict ‘I liis has Ineii in incentive uid it is having fruit 1 he parents 
have upliekl the children by failure to cooperate. Children roam the streets 
at all hours 

When e.ath iiienibei of the group h.id written his answers, the sheets of 
paper were coliected, sluitllcd, distributed and read aloud Ckrtam jiomts com¬ 
mon to a number of the statements were identified and some preliminary, 
exploratory discussion occurred 

At the close of the session the course director agreed to make a somewhat 
more systematic study of all of the answers and to bring m an analysis of them 
the next morning His report to the group at the next session w'as prefaced with 
a description of a role-plaving situation he had recently observed and a proposal 
that this technique be tried m this instance. The group responded enthusi- 
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a?tiCJilly and the enthtisiaim grew as the course leader began to weave together 
the various "gripes” and "blockings” that had been set down the day before, 
into a picture of a hypothetical, New England shipbuilding town, and as he 
began to define the roles of typical community leaders with whom they were 
accustomed to work. Presently the group were themselves actively rounding out 
the picture, filling in gaps, adding subtle shadings and injecting deeper reality 
into the situation and the role character sketches at various points. 

Tins occupied the whole hour of the session. No persons were chosen for 
any of the roks at that time Evetything was left "on ice” as it were, until the 
next day so as not to destroy the spontaneity of the role-playing at the next 
H'HMm. \i'heri the group assembled the following morning the course leader 
quickly leviewed the situatuin that had been chosen for role-playing as follows. 

Vi’e ate m a small New 1 iigland mdii.trial town rather close to a militaiy 
establishment. Oik of the wmkers connected with labor organization greatly 
agitated over delinquency situation h.is gone to higli school principal, who also 
has lieen greatly disturbed by delinquency trends, particularly among the older 
girts, not unconnected with the raihtaty establishment Both felt they should 
go to U b.O. director Director has talked with U.S.O. management committee. 
C.hairman of committee is away Director has prevailed upon prominent member 
Ilf committee to (om him m sponsoring meeting of community leaders. 

ROILS US.O director, wealthy board member, judge, school pnncipal, 
merchant, minister representing Council of Churches, labor representative 
(tIO), military representative (also representing health angle). Meeting m 
U S.D. council room. (No difticiiltv was cspenericeJ m getting voluntccis for 
these V irwus inks ) 

1 he course k.id«r asked the rest of the gioup to observe trum two points 
ot view the vahditv ot the role pkiving on the basis ot their evperieiice with 
such pwcoiis, and more pulictilatlv, tlie role ot tlie USD director—things 
Well dune, things tlitr,' ait questions alviHit, tiiim;, pooily done — within the 
liauscwiiik lit ivhatssc’i the obsiivet coiitcivcs to be good community organ- 
i/Uum Ihn teihiiiqiii of giving tin aiidivuti ot .i suiioJrama a sjieciiic job of 
ubittvatuin is an iiuj>ort,int put ot using this teilmiqiic tor educational purposes 

DiKitioR ladic, iiid gentlemen, this meeting his been called at the 
icqucit ot two of the peupk lieti. M,i,t ut us have become very much aware of 
the puibleni of our young peupk m this community', and it vitally affects the 
operation of the U S O. 1 think tlie fiist thing would be the election of a chair¬ 
man for the niteling ^ill one iit vou nominate someone to act as chairman. 

I RiHciPAL I move that Mi E, (the director) act as chairman (unani¬ 
mously earned). 
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Director Mr. R. (school principal) you came to my office a few days 
back and we had quite a lengthy discussion of this problem. Would you kindly 
state for the group what we discussed at that time. 

Principal I've noticed by our school records that there has been a lot 
of delinquency. We find that boys and girls are sleeping through their classes, 
not interested in their work A number of them are truants. It has gotten to be 
a real problem The reaction among the student body is, we think, detrimental 
to the whole school and its intended purpose. I think there is a real problem that 
we should work on. 

Dirfc.ior: IIow about you, Mr. K (CIO representative)? 

CIO. A bunch of us guys had a meeting down at the union and we’re 
interested in this too h'or instance, after every football game this fall there’s 
been a not of some kind. On the night before Thanksgiving the whole north 
end of the city came across tlie main street and stopped cveiything, cut fiic 
hoses and eseryching We don’t think that’s good for the kids, or for the city. 
We’re interested in the total community and we'd like to have something done 
about this 

Director opens meeting for discussion. 

Boaru Woman: Why are these young people behaving the way they are? 

Principal I irst of .ill, piobably, lack of interest on the part of the par¬ 
ents in taking care of the child Too many of their parents are in industry, 
svorkiiig at night as \sell as m the daytime. There’s just a general let-down on 
the part ot the ssliolc population There arc a lot of soldiers around, and that 
appeals to the )oung gitls, they think they’re patriotic, want to give their all — 
we think too much 

JulX.i As a judge of the court here, I definitely feel that some action 
should be tiken by this body' Whether this body can do anything definite I 
don’t know lo continually have those cases come up before me is heart¬ 
breaking I believe too It is a parental .situation What can be done I don’t 
know. Some oi then families are very closely connected with the group repre¬ 
sented here this morning Might the U S O have some solution^ 

Dirictor’ I tlimk I’m the only representative of U S O here, so I’ll 
answer that The U S O isn’t in a position to offer a solution because this is a 
local problem whicli must be handled by the people of the community How¬ 
ever, the U S O has a vital interest in it. 

Judge Is there a type of program the U.S O could put on for younger 
people, where we could get them together by means of a well organized program 
— perhaps Friday night or Saturday mormng’ 
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Dmrc ton- Saturday luorning might be a possibility. In the evening our 
flub IS filled all the time with service men. Do you think the children could 
k brought together on Saturday morning’ 

Pkincii-al: I don't think the U.S.O. should house such a group I think 
It is a responsibility of the conmiunitv The schools should be open evenings 
and Saturdays. Right away you get the howl from the taxpayer that that’s 
going to take a lot more money for light, heat, janitors I think it’s a com- 
mumtv problem and the place of the schools. 

Mfm HAN f Mr. C.hiirman, I've been sitting heie listening to what you’re 
saving and it ‘cems there is no puryxisc in our talking any furthci. You’ve 
just said It isn't the rcsisonsibiltty of the U.S O. When it comes to the court, 
It’s tire ludgc’s problem. 1 he scIuhiI principri says it's his problem That answers 
the question. just wasting a lot ot time. We've missed the point. When 

wc talk akiut this thing — of course, we ought to do something about delin¬ 
quency— but It costs a lot of money You’ve got to put this thing on a 
practical basis I haven’t time to sit atound and talk (Several people try to 
interrupt.) I’ve had a lot of cKpcticncc with boys and with all kinds of 
organiaationv. I think we're nuvsmg the whole isoinc Of course, the U S.O. 
is a fine organisation — but until the U.S O came into the community we 
didn't have this problem, 

DiRrtiiiR It isn’t the U.S.O ; it’s the service men that came into your 
cummunity and made this change 

MrRCiiAM' Then it's the Army's problem. 

I AiwiR' U'e have a profcivtl and we're willing to pay the bill. 

MI»lHv^l 'Vvlio's going ti> pay the bill? The business people. 

I MkiR \iV priqHiw that there be r Department of Recreation in the city 
guvernmeac with it kist iliiee mcuiKts <m the staff tor the first year, with 
a budget 1)1 at hist Vlii.OIH) tor the lirvt Viir, tiid it the end of tw>o yens 
rutii'c is it is iietJed I he t It! ( ouricil — and wc line fit per cent ut the men 
in the v.ud — ate prtpand to set I'ldt t tints tvtiv week deducted from our 
payroll to help pai that i ill, and on tO.iliiO nun that nukes a good kittyi. 

Miwusm 'i'v’ii iwst tikiiig up t lO business and I don’t think we 
should do that ^ liv should we l<e u'liietiud with this pioMeiii? It has bc*en 
admitted that it is smiph tin leqxmsihihtv of the parents. Why should w'e 
have a lot of high-sounding ideas’ It the CRf iv going to do something, let them 
do It Uhen it tomes right down to it, the business man will pay it m taxes. 
I know we can't afford it. 

Jcnct. Do you have any children’ How old are they’ 

Mr Rf HAN I Nine and eleven. 
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Judge' You don’t consider tJicy may eventually become a little problem^ 

Merchant. I don’t claim to be a perfect father, but I know what I do 
when my kids don’t behave themselves. 

Director: Were you ever young yourself’ 

Principal: Have you ever read the truant officer’s report on your children’ 
Do you exclude service men from your store? 

Merchant: Of course not, 

Principal: You’re willing to take their money. 

Merchant: What docs that hate to do with this’ 

Principal' Somebody has to pay the bill I’ve been s citi/cn of this com¬ 
munity and it has been a problem for a long time. I've seen reports on your 
children as well as other people’s children. 

Judge, Would vou like something to secure the future of your children 
when they get to the adolescent age? 

Mirchant' We have good organizations that don’t cost much to operate. 
I don't sec what we’re talking about. 

Board Wom\n: I believe Tm the oldest resident in this group, having 
lived m this comnuinity all mv life and lining brought up mv children here 
I’d like to sav to Mr Merchant in his talking .iliout the USD. — I’d like you 
to think back to the time )ust licfoic the USD came, and the problem all of 
us faced, when the ships pd w.is building up and the sokliets were just coming 
in, and I think you’ll remember a meeting when wc sit down and wondered 
just what all of tins was going to mean to the eoniinumtv and we began to 
worry about what wis going to liippcn and we felt we needed facilities to take 
care of some of the rccieacion 'Vv'c iro all acqu.ainted with how' U.S.O came 
to this town. I think we'll .all agree that without the USD the sitauition might 
liavc been quite different I think there is a lesponsibilitv that the school might 
have. Let’s go back to the schools winch we have .and see if there isn’t some way 
of using those buildings first. 

Mirchani It’s all right to use the school buildings, but we don't realize 
the total cost. Who’s going to pay the expense’ There's going to be more t.axts; 
we have too many taxes now. 

JuDGi. More taxes and better children maybe 

Director. There arc two people here wc liavcn’t heard from I’d like to 
hear from Mr Churchnaan 

Church If what we say here made any difference we could talk quite 
some time It seems to me the most important angle is what we do all the time 
If we could shape the comnuinitv conditions by a mere waving of the hand this 
difficulty could be corrected overnight ’Jl'e have facilities in our church which 
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arc unused 6 or 7 days in the week, some of them available certainly 3 or 4 
nights when we could bring these young people there and give then a constuic- 
tive experience I can’t explain to you all of the resistance I would strike if I 
tried to promote that idea. I’m not sure whether this condition has been 
correctly appraised. The experience of all of us will include recollections of 
comings and goings m our youth that furnished the materi.il for wondering 
whether we are doing our duty or whether we aie just simply counting the 
pennies. After all, the men and women of tomorrow arc the bovs and 
girls of today. 

Board "Woman- Just what age group is the group that is most import.ini 
to us? 

IlmicTOR Mr. Principal is in a better position to talk to us about ages 

Principal; I'd sav the junior high and the high school group It also 
reflects in the younger children. 

Board Woman- What sort of things would be interesting to that group-' 
If they’re like my children, they like to jitterbug. 

Pmncu’ai- They couldn’t do that m the church. I think the cluirchcs 
ought to do their part and piossibly do more than thtv're doing now, but I tliink 
It should be m some community building where all of us arc helping to piy 
the bill. 

Merchant' I’m busy. I can’t see whv we're talking .ilxuit this thing It 
isn’t a problem anyway. 

Dirictor: How about you, Mr Special Sersais officer^ 

Miiitary' We appreciate very much what vou'rc doing foi oui hois, this 
tltibhou'ie. I know the boys use it in their leisure nine As to wh.it sou do with 
the building in the times the militarv isn’t using it 1 think is i local matter. It 
seems that children ate all upset, families are upset 

IkiARn Woman. Is there ansthing the .\iius cm do? 

Miiitary Along that line, I’d sav no 

MlRtHANT. I have a solution to this pioHcui The whole tnnibic is ihil 
thes hast’ too much leisure time ^'Iiar wo ouglit to do is put tlieiii to worl 
Make them work harder in the schools, that would keep them out of niisehief, 
I don’t sec the problem, thev don’t go around brcikiug windows ind things 
Kids are kids. 111 admit iny kids aren’t perfect But svhat’s this idea of wasting 
a lot ot time talking about things that waste a lot of money when all we has-e 
to do is get their parents to put them to work^ 

(Course leader terminates meeting.) 

The course leader immediatelv started a discussion of the representativeness 
of the community roles as they had been portrayed The group plunged eagerly 
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into the dncussion In all cases a nufonty felt the particular role was repre¬ 
sentative while t-vvo <11 three questioned the role, such as, "The labor man is 
iisuallv only interested m getting better salaries He would not he interested 
in a community problem of this type ” Such a icmark would bring a flood of 
concictc examples to the contrary which would result in a remark from the 
original critic, "I guess it’s because I haven’t had much contact with them 
I’m not located m in industrial center ’’ This man had faced the reality of the 
labor-role for the first tune here in the elassroom The same type of insight 
occurred for other persons in regard to others of the roles. 

The discussion wis then tinned to the adequacy of the lole played b\ the 
U S O director. Tins resulted iia another vigoious and concrete discussion on 
the most desirable behavior pattern for U S.O. directors m such a tvpical 
problem situation This had to be cut by the end of the period 

No attempt has been mule to make a systematic evaluation of this expcri- 
cnee with this particular group The stenographic record was sent to four 
members of the gtoup for such further analysis as they might care to make 
Thice replies were received including one quite thoughtful joint memorandum 
from two of these persons. 

Evidence of the group’s enthusiasm foi the experience was apparent on 
every hand There was scr' great difficulty in bieaking up to give wav to the 
next group scheduled to usv the looin The session was leporicd on and 
discussed widely among U SO diicclois who were taking other courses How 
much this enthusiasm was due to the novelty of the approach is difficult to sav 
Private conversations with various individual members of the group seemed to 
indicate that not a few peison- giiiied considerable new insight not onlv into 
die communiiv situation, but il'o, ind more significantly, into their own 
behavioi The most fiequs-iit comment focii'cd on how' real the experience 
had been 

Several members of the group wished that more such sessions could be 
held and tw'o persons were quite deteimincd to see if a role-playing approach 
could not be used at their next regional or district conference of supervisors. 

This was the fiist time the writer hail attempted to use the [isyiftoclramatic 
technique in teaching It is not the last time Theie are educational values 
for the group in every' stepi of the process — the defining of the problem, the 
diagnosis of char.acteustic roles,the spontaneous expression of these roles m 
concrete social interaction, and the down-to-earth and highly motivated dis¬ 
cussion and evaluation which naturally follow's such a common group experience. 
The possibilities of this extremely vital approach in agencies engaged in both 
formal and infoimal education are tremendous, 
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